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to express the Christian sentiment in its 
profundity and its vivacity, it passes its 
proper limits. " The self-inspection of the 
soul, the moral suffering, the torments of 
body and of spirit, martyrdom and peni- 
tence, death and resurrection, the mystic 
depth, the love and out-gushing of the 
heart, are wholly unsuited to be repre- 
sented by Sculpture, which requires calm- 
ness, serenity of spirit, and in expression, 
harmony of forms." Thus, Sculpture here 
remains rather an ornament of architect- 



ure ; it sculptures saints, has reliefs upon 
the niches and porches of churchee, turrets, 
etc. From another side, through ara- 
besques and bas reliefs, it approximates 
the principle -of painting, by giving too 
much expression to its figures, or by ma- 
king portraits in marble and in stone. 
Sculpture comes back to its true principle, 
at the epoch of the renaissance, by taking 
for models the beautiful forms of Greek 
art. 



A DIALOGUE ON MUSIC. 

By Eswiui BoioLnrsxi. 



Q. Tell me what is good music ? 

A. Concerning tastes — all fine natures — 
not the "fair sex" only, possess, as Bos- 
suet says, an instinct for harmony of forms, 
colors, style and tones, especially for the 
latter, because the nerves of the ear being 
more exposed, are consequently more sen- 
sitive. 

Discords massed together without sys- 
tem, produce a more disagreeable effect 
than ill-assorted colors ; and on the other 
hand, the etherial beauty of tone-poetry 
excites the soul more powerfully than the 
splendor of a Titian or Correggio. 

Q. This "instinct" aad "taste," are 
they one and the same ? 

A. To a certain degree only — though 
many amateurs, critics, musicians, and 
even composers, have bad no other guide 
than a fine instinct. 

Q. You speak as Pistocchi to'the celebra- 
ted Farinelli : "A singer needs a hundred 
things, but a good voice is ninety-nine of 
them — the hundredth is tke cultivation of 
the voice." 

A. The instinct of a delicate, lenaitive 
organization, may go far, but I think the 
hundredth thing is also necessary ; there- 
fore, one possessed of the finest voice, but 
uncultivated, will sing sometimes badly, 
sometimes pretty well, but never quite per- 
fectly for a real judge. 

So it is with taste. Depending on nat- 



ural gifts alone, without cultivation — you 
will be sometimes right — as often wrong. 
In short, your taste is good, if you find 
pleasure in those works only which are 
composed according to the principles of 
art ; on the contrary, your taste is bad, 
false, corrupt, if you find pleasure in mu- 
sic full of faults and defects. 

Q. Therefore, to be correct in taste, I 
must know the principles of the art ; I 
must know the rules of " Harmony, Rhythm 
and Form," and perhaps much more. 
Why, G. Weber has written three large 
volumes on " Harmony " alone. No, it is 
too difBcult and takes too much time. 

A. Yet it is not so difficult as it seems. 
To understand music rightly, nothing is 
necessary but the knowledge of two keys — 
major and minor ; two kinds of time — 
common and triple — one simple chord and 
two cadences. 

Q. But Rhythm, Form ? 

A. Form is Rhythm, and Rhythm is time. 

Q. Let us begin then with the keys, you 
speak of two only — major and minor — but 
I have beard something of Ambroseahic, 
Gregoryanic, Glareanic and Greek keys, 
wherein are composed the beautiful and 
sublime compositions of Palestrina, Alle- 
gri, Lotti, that are performed annually 
during Passion-week in the church of St. 
Peter, at Rome.' 

A. Well, if you like to go so far back. 
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we will spoak about Ambrose, Gregory, 
Glnreanus, but there are no such things as 
" Greek" keys. 

The knowledge we have of the music of 
the Greeks, is too slight and imperfect to 
enable us to assert positively anything con- 
cerning it ; and as nothing important or 
necessary to modern art is involved, we 
may be content to let the music of the an- 
cients rest in the obscurity which surrounds 
it. 

With the first Christians, who hated ev- 
erything which came from the temples of 
the heathens, arose our music. 

Their religious songs were a production 
of the new soul which came into them with 
Jesus Christ, and are the foundation of 
our great edifice of art, as it now exists. 
In the year 385, Saint Ambrose introduced 
four keys, D, E, F, G; Pope Gregory, in 
597, added four others to these, and named 
the four of Ambrose, "authentic moods," 
and his four, which began on every fifth of 
the first four, " plagalic." In these eight 
keys, without sharps or fiats, are composed 
the liturgic songs of the Soman church, 
called "Gregorian chants." They are 
written in notes of equal value, without 
Rhythm or Metre, and are sung in unison 
with loud voice. Glareanus added to those 
eight keys, two more, A and C, with their 
plagal moods. To distinguish more clear- 
ly, some one called the key beginning with 
"D," Doric, "E," Phrygic, "P," Lydie, 
" G," Mixolydic, "A," ^olic, and " B," 
Tonic. These names are all we have bor- 
rowed from Greece. 

Palestrina, the preserver of our art, 
wrote bis compositions in these keys, and 
for the highest purity of harmony, rhythmi- 
cal beauty, sublime simplicity, and deep 
religious feeling, his works are still unri- 
valled. 

Q. Why don't you compose in the old 
keys and in Piilestrina's style ? 

A. They are used sometimes by Handel 
in his Oratorios, by Sebastian Bach in his 
fugues for organ and piano. Later, Bee- 
thoven has written an Andi»nte in the Lydie 
mood in his string-quartette (A minor). I 
myself have composed the first chorus of 
Vinvela, in the Mixolydio mood, and in Co- 
mala, the song to the moon, in the Doric 

1 5 * 



mood ; but Handel, Bach, Beethoven, and 
myself, have written in our own style, and 
never imitated Palestrina's. Men in simi- 
lar situations, only, have similar ideas. 
All older works of music utter a language 
which we yet understand, but cannot speak. 
We feel its deep innermost accents, but 
wo cannot tune the chords of our soul to 
that pitch which harmonizes in every re- 
spect with that feeling. Palestrina's mu- 
sic sounds like that of another world ; it 
is all quite simple ; mostly common chords, 
here and there only a chord of the sixth ; 
and always an irresistible charm. 

This riddle ia partially explained, if we 
observe how Palestrina selected tho tones 
for the difi'erent parts in his choruses. Let 
us take the third, c — e ; e. g. let the so- 
prano and the alto sing this third, and yon 
will'have the same harmonic sound that 
the piano or organ gives. But let the tenor 
sing one of these tones, and soprano or alto 
the other, and the effect will be very differ- 
ent, although the tones are the same. Pal- 
estrina knew not only the particular sound 
of every tone in every voice, but also the 
effect which such or such combinations 
would produce. 

This mystery is taught neither by a sing- 
ing school, nor by a theory of composition, 
an,d few composers of to-day know it. 
How great and beautiful is Beethoven's 
solemn mass in D ! What an effect would 
it make, had Beethoven possessed the saB>3 
knowledge of voiees that he had of instru- 
ments? Now, unfortunately, one often 
overpowers the others, and the enjoyment 
of this composition will bo always greater 
for the eye than the ear. 

We will now go back to the old keys. 
These are taken from the music produced 
at that time, as our two keys, major and 
minor, are taken from the melodies of later 
times. 

This seems very simple to us, but not to 
our great theorists. Gottfried Weber takes 
two keys, major c, d, e, f, g, a, b, c, and 
minor a, b, c, d, e, f, g sharp, the same 
rising and falling equally. 

Hauptmann, the first teacher of harmony 
in the Conservatory of Musiic at Leipsio, 
says in his book. The Nature of Harmo- 
ny and Metre, page 30 — " The key is form- 
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ed, when the common chord (o, e, g), af- 
ter having gone through the subdominant- 
chord (f, a, c), and dominant-chord (g, b, 
d), has come in opposition with itself ; this 
opposition coapled together, becomes unity 
and the key." He finds in our music three 
keys, and names them, the major, the mi- 
nor, and th^ minor major. 

R. Wagner recognizes no key at all ; for 
him exists a chromatic scale only. He 
says : " The scale is the most closely 
united, the most intimately related family 
among tones." He does not like to stay 
long in one key, and takes the continuous 
change of keys for a quality of the music 
of the future ; therefore, he finds in Bee- 
thoven's last symphony, in the melody to 
Schiller's poem, a going back, because it 
has scarcely any modulation. 

We will not be so lavish with keys as 
Hauptmann, nor so economical as R. Wag- 
ner, neither are we of Weber's opinion. 
We find in C major the old Glareanic key, 
called also " Ionic ;" in our A minor of this 
day, a " mixtum compositum" of several 
old keys ; it begins as the " jEolic " a, b, 
c, d, e, f, takes then its seventh tone, g 
sharp, from the Lydic, transposed a third 
higher ; uses sometimes also the sixth of the 
last,accept8 lastly the character of thePhry- 
gifi, transposed a fourth higher, and brings 
thus the tone hjlat into its scale, which has 
been already the subjectiof much discus- 
sion, although that has n«ver succeeded in 
throwing this tone out of many melodies 
in A minor. We have melodies which are 
the pure A minor from the beginning to the 
and, whcreiri we find f sharp and f natu- 
ral, g and g sharp, b and hjlat, and the last 
oftener than f sharp ; therefore, we must 
build the scale of A minor, and its harmony, 
according to those different tones ; it will 
be a, , b, c, d, e, < f, ( g sharp, a, 

I hjlat, I f sharp, \ g natural. 

Let us proceed. The two kinds of time 
arc common and triple. The rhythm of the 
first is — .^ , that of the second — _, ^ • 
The accentuation of subdivisions is gov- 
erned by the same law. It makes no dif- 
ference whether a piece of music is written 
in I or J, or even | time ; but good compo- 
sers of music, writing in [ time, intend the 



same to be of lighter rendition than those 
composed in J time, etc. 

Concerning harmony, there is one chord 
only — all other ha^onies are passing 
notes, inversions, prolongations, suspen- 
sions or retardations of chord-tones, or 
from sharped and diminished intervals. 
Harmony is a connection of different melo- 
dies. Before chords were known, they 
descanted, that is, they tried to sing to a 
melody, commonly a sacred hymn, called 
cantusjirmus, different harmonical tones, 
and named this part, Descant; Italian, 
soprano ; French, Le dessus. Later there vras 
added to the tenor (which performed the 
cantusjirmus) a higher part, named alto, 
and lastly, a lower part was added called 
bass. These four parts, though each melo- 
dious and independent in itself, harmon- 
ized closely with each other, all striving 
for the same aim. 

Even to-day we must necessarily call such 
music good, wherein every voice acts inde- 
pendently of all others, and still in harmo- 
ny with the same, in order to express the 
reigning feeling, and sustain the various 
shades in contrast to non-acting and life- 
less trabants, which may be strikingly seen 
in many compositions, particularly in four- 
part songs for male voices, by Abt,Gumbert, 
Kuckcn, etc., wherein three voices (Brumm- 
stimmen) accompany the fourth with a 
growling sound escaping their closed lips. 

The two cadences or musical phrases are 
the cadence on the tonic and the cadence 
on the dominant. The cadence on the 
tonic, consisting of the chord in the domi- 
nant, followed by that of the tonic, con- 
cludes the sense of the musical phrase, and 
is called " perfect" when the tonic is in the 
highest and lowest part. It corresponds to 
a period in language. The cadence on the 
dominant consists of the tonic, or the chord 
of the second or fourth going to the domi- 
nant. The cadence of the dominant sus- 
pends the sense of the musical phrase with- 
out concluding it. This is likewise the 
case with the cadence on the tonic, if the 
tonic is not in the highest and lowest part. 

Q. You say nothing of the great mistake 
wherein two fifths or octaves follow each 
other ? 
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A. Of coarse, the true nature of the 
proper arrangement of parts excludes all 
direct fifths. 

It is considered by the new school "an ex- 
ploded idea." Mozart himself made use of 
fifths in the first finale of Don Giovanni. 

Q. I have heard something of these fifths, 
but was told it was "irony," being con- 
tained in the minuet which Mozart compo- 
sed for " country musicians" ? 

A. You also find octaves in S. Bach's 
" Matthew Passion," p. 25, "On the cross," 
where surely no ironical meaning was in- 
tended. 

Q. Do you not say anything in regard 
to form? 

A. Form is an "exploded idea" also. 
The composers of the new school construct 
their vocal music so as to let the poem gov- 
ern the music in relation to metre and 
form ; in their instrumental compositions, 
the form is governed by phantasy. 

Q. But what do you understand by a 
symphony, sonata or overture ? 

A. I must again go back, in order to ex- 
plain this properly. 

Revolutions often beat the path for new 
ideas. Palestrina towers great and unat- 
tainable in his compositions of sacred mu- 
sic, which breathe and express the purest 
Catholicism. 

But a Luther, Zwingli, and others came, 
followed soon by Handel and Bach, who, 
about the middle of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, created a music full of freshness, prim- 
itiveness and transporting power, which 
lived and died with the reformers. 

The three graud-mastera, Palestrina, 
Handel and Bach, equal, but do not rival 
each other. We cannot judge them for the 
different sentiments they indulged in. The 
philosophers may settle which is the best 
religion, for to the necessity of one they 
all agree, but music cannot be chained by 
dogmas. Heaven is an orb, whose cen- 
tre ii everywhere. Palestrina's music is 
the language of the south, Handel's and 
Bach's that of the north. Though one sun 
illumes both lands — though one ether spans 
both, yet in the south the sun is milder, 
the ether purer. Flowers which there grow 
in wild abundance, the north must obtain 
bv culture. 



We must think at our work. 

This necessity of thought is apparent in 
religion, language and art, and can be 
seen most clearly in the greatest works of 
the German grand-masters, in Bach's 
" Matthew Passion," and Handel's " Is- 
rael." 

■ Sebastian Bach's astonishing dexterity 
in thematical works is the reason that 
even unto this day we do not find a sym- 
phony or overture appropriate for a con- 
cert, of which the single motive forming the 
principal thought of the movement is not 
worked up on the basis which he con- 
structed with such deep knowledge and 
skill. 

To him we must retrace our steps, in 
order to perceive the true nature of our 
instrumental music, for we are as little 
masters of the course of our ideas, as of 
the circulation of the blood in our veins. 
Centuries have passed, and although the 
first great instrumental-piece — the over- 
ture — was a French production, (Lulli was 
the first master, in this genre of art,) yet 
Bach and Handel impressed the first de- 
cided stamp upon it. 

Later, the overture, was supplanted by 
the symphony, for the reason that it was of 
easier composition and execution than the 
fprmer. The overture consisted of a grave, 
followed by a. fugue. The symphony was 
composed somewhat in the style of afugue 
and that of the lively dances of that tiilre. 

Shortly after this period, the dance- 
music was thought no longer fashionable, 
and was succeeded by two Allegros, with an 
Andante or Largo placed between them. 

Father Hayden felt hurt at the complete 
abandonment of dance-music, and again 
adopted the minuet. Mozart also preferred 
the grave and majestic dancing-step of his 
ancestors, the minuet. But Beethoven's 
impetuous and passionate nature scofied 
at the slow and gracious movement* of the 
minuet, and revelled instead in the wild 
Scherzo, or in the capricious demonical 
leaps of the old Passepied. Dark and 
mighty forms rose before the gloomy vision 
of his innei-miin, acting powerfully upon 
the phantasy, and wherever they met this 
volcanic fire, always leaving a deep im- 
pression. 
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Two comets ushered in the existence of 
lur century; the one revolutionized the 
oxtarior — the other, the interior world. 
Especially were the young generation 
•lOuched by the electric sparks of their 
lays. 

Napoloou'e battles were repeated a thou- 
s.md times in the nurseries with lead and 
paper soldiers. Beethoven's melodies agi- 
tated the souls of the young generation in 
their working and dreaming hours. When 
tlio shoes of the child became too small 
tbey were thrown aside; the lead and 
paper soldiers shared the same fate; but 
the melodious tones grew with the soul to 
more and more powerful chords. Beeth- 
oven's star shone brighter, while Napo- 
Iton's was already fading. Then we 
heard that Beethoven intended to destroy 
his groat symphony called " Eroica." Na- 
poleon, the consul, to whom Beethoven de- 
signed to dedicate this great work, had 
sank to Napoleon the Emperor, and Bee- 
thoven felt ashamed. 

Majesty of rank is often devoid of the 
grace and majesty of the soul. The chord 
e'', g, b" wherewith the buss solemnly intro- 
duced the third symphony (Eroica), and 
his inversions in the Scherzo b'j e', g b'', 
and in the last movement e, b, b, e, this 
echo of the Marseillaise suited no longer 
and should perish with it. Only then, 
when fate, in the icy deserts of Russia, 
clasped the grand General in its iron grip, 
and never loosened its hold until it had 
crushed him, did the composer of the Eroica 
comprehend that in the marcia funebre 
contained in this symphony, he had spoken 
ia prophetic voice. The prophecy con- 
tained in the last movement was destined 
rj be fulfilled in the latter half of this 
century. 

As Beethoven poured out his soul in a 
prophetic epopee, so did Mozart embody 
hid genius in his Don Giovanni. But as 
the sublime always aets more powerfully 
ujion youth than knowledge and beauty, so 
likewise was the success of Beethoven 
greater than that of Mozart in this cen- 
tury. Altogether Mozart is generally ap- 
preciated better in riper years. "La deli- 
catesse du gout est une premiere nuance de 
la satUte." 



Mendelssohn, whose compositions ever 
flowed smoothly and quietly, understood 
well how to tune his harmonica to Mozart's 
tuning-fork. 

Q. You represent Beethoven as grave 
and solemn, and yet it appears he was not 
a great despiser of dances. Take, for in- 
stance, his A major symphony. Lively to 
overflowing, almost mad with frantic joy, 
is the first movement. Equal to a double 
quick-step, the last, about as the peasants 
of Saxony perform their dances, the Scher- 
zo gay; and in the Andante, he even calls 
upon a lot of old bachelors and maiden- 
ladies, with their hoop accompaniment, to 
fall in and execute their tours ? 

A. What opposite views are often taken 
of the same thing by difi'erent minds ! In 
the andante, in which you find so much 
humor, Marx observes the sober view of 
life, at first the peaceful and untroubled 
step, but growing ever more and more 
painful, and -suffering, fighting the battle 
of life ; yet, be this as it may, such 
music is ever successful, even in spite of 
the biting criticism of Maria v. Weber, 
and the ferocious attacks of Oulibischeff. 

Q. A good dance is always successful, I 
believe ? 

A. Mendelssohn knew this, as he als(j 
understood Beethoven and the public, when 
he wrote his dance overture, "A Sum- 
mer-night's Dream." Auber, Herold and 
others wrote dance overtures era masse, and 
we often find more piquant themes in them 
than Beethoven's A major symphony, or 
Mendelssohn's Summer-night's Dream can 
boast of, yet we do not prefer them for the 
concert. 

All compositions for an orchestra, be 
they overture or symphony, must first 
contain a them.e, which expresses the char- 
acter of the principal composition. Se- 
cond, the expansicHis of compositions in 
the style of a symphony, must, according 
to my opinion, originate from one theme, 
germinate from one seed, growing larger 
and stronger all the time, until the swell- 
ing bud bursts into a beautiful blossom ; 
yet there must not be orange-blossoms on 
an oak-tree ; all must fit harmoniously. 

The theme, jujet, or motive, must be a 
fixed idea, such as " love ;" it must be ever 
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present — the first at day-break, the last at 
night — no other impression must be strong 
enough to erase it. 

If, by the blossom, you understand the 
creation of a second thought, often called 
the second theme, even this second theme 
ought to be governed by the first, even 
this blossom ought to glovf in the same 
colors. It must he so twined around the 
heart of the composer, that nothing foreign 
could possibly enter it. Merely thematical 
productions are exercises for the pupil ; 
compositions which merely contain parts 
composed by rule, are merely a musical 
exercise. Lobe certainly is wrong, if he 
thus teaches the art of composing. 

True, it is easy to point out how one 
part belongs here, the other there, yet the 
composition must be a free expression of 
the soul. 

Third — The finishing of; the same. 
This must also be governed in its main 
parts by the predominating feeling, and 
only minor thoughts and impressions must 
be used by the composer to fill up or cast 
away. 

Let us now turn, for illustration, to the 
theme of Wagner's overture to Faustus. 
In the introduction we first see it in the 
eighth measure, very moderate, in the 
dominant d minor, commencing with the 
notes a a I b" b'. a | g sharp, and headed 
"very expressive," concerning which Von 
Bulow observes, that it truly expresses the 
feeling and character of the last lines of 
the motto which Wagner chose at the 
heading : 

" ThTiB life to me a dlie burden Is ; 
Existence I despiBe, for death I wish." 

if we designate the above-mentioned 
theme by figure I. we must name the 
figure which already makes its appearance 
in the second measure, and which is of the 
utmost importance, to wit, d sharp, e, f, f, 
c, e, b, b, figure II., the first theme having 
been expressed by the violin, the second 
figure reappears again in the tenth meas- 
ure, executed by the viola, growling like a 
furiously racked demon, while the wind in- 
struments, flute, oboe and clarionet, " very 
expressive," and yet full of sympathizing 
sorrrow, intervene at the last quarter of 
the tenth measure with the motive, which 



we will call figure III. Figure II. con- 
tinues rumbling in the quartette, re- 
lieved by another figure (IV.) descending 
from above, which is introduced by the 
second violin in the fourteenth measure. 
Figure IV. now extends itself further above 
a chromatic bass, until in the nineteentj 
measure, in d major, a clear and distinct 
new motive, gentle and forgiving in char- 
acter (V.) makes its appearance. 

These five motives which the composev 
80 exquisitely leads before us, in his very 
moderate introduction, now receive the 
finishing-touch in the allegro. Thus speaks 
Von Bulow. 

Truly, as Goethe says : " If you perform 
a piece, be sure to perform the same in 
pieces." 

I will pass over the introduction, though 
I have as little taste for such "theme 
pieces" succeeding each other, as for 
Opera-overtures, such as that of Tann- 
hauser, where pilgrim-songs, the love-sick 
murmurings of the voluptuous Venus, 
and the tedious Count's drawling sorrow 
for his only daughter and heir, form r. 
hash, which in the details, and in the 
heterogeneous compilation of the same, is 
unpalatable enough, but which is made un- 
bearable by the soul-killing figures — no ! 
not figures, but by the up and down strokes 
of monotonous bases, which continue for 
about sixty measures. Setting aside even 
all this, we may justly expect in the alle- 
gro the expansion of the principle theme I., 
yet we have no such thing; in place of the 
"idea" he produces after the firstfive meas- 
ures a worthless figure, fit for accompani- 
ment only, which is supported on its totter- 
ing basis by the twenty-seven times repeated 
downstroke of the conductor only. 

Q. Excuse me ; but the tone-picture, 
which Von Bulow, R. Wagner's friend and 
admirer, calls the forgiving voice (III), re- 
appears twice in wind-instrument music ? 

A. According to Lobe's system. Bor- 
row a measure or two from a theme, then 
a motive, which you may construct from 
this or that or a third figure, and you have, 
besides the required untly, the grander! 
variation. 

Do you know, my young friend, what a 
composer understands by an exploded 
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idea? The technical ! All who study the 
art of composing, as Lobe teaches it, may 
learn to become compilers but not com- 
posers; or they must drink elder-tea, till 
their visions appear black and blue to 
them, in order to evaporate the schooling 
they enjoyed. After twenty-seven meas- 
ures of earthly smoke, there appears a 
solitary star, theme I., continuing for four 
whole measures, followed by a little more 
mist. 

Q. No ; I think Bulow says the mist is 
parted by a firm and punctuated motive. 

A. If it is not firm, it is at least Jortis- 
simo. Enough, we again hear thirteen 
measures of unimportant music, concluded 
by d minor, followed by a new melody for 
a hautboy, which, as it repeats the two 
first notes of the first theme, may claim to 
be considered as belonging there, leading 
to a third, in f major, in company with a 
tremulando, o la Samiel, crescendo and 
dinjinuendo. We have now arrived at the 
point where we may look for the second 
theme, "the blossom," as we befor^ said, 
but alas, in vain your tortured soul waits, no 
blossoms ! The thermometer sinks again ! 
With the cadence we again hear theme I., 
after four measures we find ourselves once 
more in d flat major — no, in a minor, b 
flat major or hflat minor, or g minor, it is 
difficult to say which, for this part may 
be said to belong in the " most insepara- 
bly combined, the closest related family 
of all keys." Enough, we find ourselves 
after twenty-six measures exactly at the 
Tory place we started from, before the per- 
formance of twenty-six measures, namely, 
in f major. 

This movement of twenty-six measures 
a.ight be wholly thrown out, without one 
being any wiser — a possibility which, in 
every good composition, must be looked 
upon as a great fault, as all parts must be 
so closely united as to enforce the presence 
and support of each other. 

We will now look at the second theme. 
In it no critic can find a fault. It unravels 
itself smoothly, and, after forty-nine 
measures, conducts us again to motive V. 
in the introduction, as likewise to figure 
II., which here does not frown quite so 
much. 



Figure V. first appears in f, after twenty- 
two measures in g_/?a< major, after fourteen 
more in A minor, after thirty-four in d 
minor, and after another thirty-nine 
measures we at last hear theme I. again, 
in tbe dominant of the bass, a Faustus 
with lantern jaws, sunken temples, sparse 
hair, but with a very, very magnificent 
bread-basket. 

The blossom is larger than the whole 
tree. If it is not a.miracle, it is a won- 
derful abortion. Are you now curious as 
to the second part ? Oh ! it almost ap- 
pears like a fugue, the bass dies away, a 
fifth higher the cello commences, another 
fifth higher the viola in unison with the 
second violin; but as the composer has 
strayed already from d minor to b minor, he 
does not think it safe to stray further ; the 
wind instruments continue by themselves 
in figure II. 

Q. Bulow says the cello and viola uni- 
ted, once more introduce the principal 
theme. 

A. Just so. After the bassoon has tried 
twice to begin the same, after about thirty 
measures of worldly ether, more devoid 
of stars than the South Pole, it is head- 
ed " wild !" The leading theme once 
more begins in the principal tonic (d 
minor), etc., afterwards enlarged, the 
first two notes converted, caught up by 
the cello and the trumpet, wherein the 
bass-trombone is expected to perform the 
high A, and after twenty-eight measures of 
"hated existence" the second theme in d 
major, together with the finale, appears 
like a short bright ray of the glorious sun 
on a misty winter day. 

" He, who reigns above my powers, 
Cannot BhalLe the outer towers " — 

is Wagner's motto, which he has justly 
chosen for the heading of his overture, 
and I attempt no alterati/)n only at the 
conclusion, and close with — 

" In such maaic existence a burden ifl, 
Tlie luture I hate, for the Ind I wish." 

Q. Bulow would al^o answer as Goethe : 

" To understand and write of living tilings, 
Try first to drive away the soul, 
The parts will then remain within your hand !" 

A. I have never found fault with these 
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parts, .excepting, perhaps, that I said the 
working out of the second theme is, in 
proportion to the first theme, too exten- 
sive; in fact, there is nothing of the fu- 
ture contained in the overture. 

Q. No future? 

A. I meaa to say, no music of the future 
— not even a chromatic scale for the funda- 
mental key — it moves entirely in the com- 
mon form : 

Principal theme — d minor; 
Second theme — f major ; 
Return to fundamental key ; 
Second theme — d major, and conclusion 
in this key. 

The finish and working up is neat and 
careful, and many pretty and uncommon 
effects occur therein ; still I do not think 
the Slime in its proper place for a concert. 

It inherits nothing of the Bach ; the piece 
is well constructed, yet the small pieces 
cannot escape criticism. Even Beethoven, 
in the first movements of his Eroica makes 
us acquainted with all the parts he intends 
to work up, and in his c minor symphony 
he says plainly : Now observe ; the notes g 
g g e flat compose the whole, nothing 
more. But after that it is a rushing flow, 
an unbroken ring and song, pressing 
breathlessly onward, which captivates and 
carries us along with its force. To express 
myself plainly, I may say that we can per- 
ceive the work was done before it began. 

It ia true, and I will not deny that even 
he applied the file to heighten its polish, 
yet the whole structure stood finished to 
his vision before even these first four 
notes were penned. 

No doubt B.'Wagner also imagined a 
picture before he painted it, but surely no 
musical one; the poetry was there — the 
music had to be manufactured. It is full 
of genius, and not untrue ; but he does 
not allow sufficient freedom to the differ- 



ent instruments, and is, consequently, not 
sufficiently " obligate." 

The parts succeed, instead of going in 
company or against each other. 

Although now one, then another iiistru- 
ment catches up a thought, yet the whole 
appears more like a Quartette of Pleyel 
than one of Beethoven's — the overture is 
not thought out polyphonically. Many, 
however, do not know what Polyphonism 
is ; it has been written about in many cu- 
rious ways. The pupil will best learn to 
write music in a polyphonic manner, if, at 
the commencement, he invents at once a 
double-voiced movement, but in such a 
manner that one voice is not the subordi- 
nate of the other ; both are equally neces- 
sary to represent the meaning of the 
thought he wishes to express. 

In this manner he may or must continue 
in regard to the three or four-voiced move- 
ments likewise. 

The addition of voices to a melody sat- 
isfactory in itself, be they ever so well 
flourished, cannot properly be called poly- 
phonism. 

Polyphonism, however, should be the 
ruling principle in all orchestral concert 
compositions, although in some points, for 
instance, in the second theme, homophony 
may take its place. 

A well composed symphony or overture 
must not entertain the audience only, but 
every performing musician must feel that 
he is not an instrument or a machine, but a 
living and intelligent being. 

The overture to Faustus so entirely ig- 
nores Polyphony, that it seems a virtual 
denial of its effectiveness and importance 
in orchestral composition. 

Richard Wagner will never become a 
composer of instrumental music, but in 
his operas he has opened a new avenue, 
and his creations therein are something 
grand and sublime. 



